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I. 


POETRY. 


FIRST LOVE. 


Turning over papers— 
Dead-leaf drift of years— 
In the midst a letter 
Stain’d and dim with tears! 


Face of any dead one 
Scarce had moved me so: 

There my First Love lying, 
Buried leng ago. 


Darling love of boyhood, 
What glad bours we knew— 

Tears so sweet in shedding, 
Vows that were so true! 


Dear face, ronnd and dimpled, 
Voice of chirping bird, 
Hardly then, for heart-throb, 
Any word I heard. 


But to know she loved me, 
Know her kind as fair, 
Was in joy to revel, 
Was to walk on air. 


Happy, happy love time, 
Over-budded spring, 
Never came the summer 
With its blossoming. 
[Shilling Magazine. 
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THE KEYS OF ST. PETER; 
OR, 
VITTORIA ACCORAMBONI. 


A TRUE ITALIAN HISTORY. 


CHAPTER IIL—CONTINUED. 


_ In this position of matters, Count Claudio, finding 
it hopeless to bring his wife over to his opinion, and 
thinking that delay might prove the most dangerous 
of all courses, determined to exert his authority as 
head of the family, and Vittoria was duly married to 
Francesco Peretti, to the great disgust of the exem- 
plary old Cardinal Farnese, and to the rage and fury 
of the Duke of Bracciano—one of Orsini’s titles, by 
which he is often called. To the last her mother pro- 
tested, as one of the chroniclers writes, that, “for her 
part, she would not have preferred a future uneertain 
greatness for her daughter to princely grandeur pre- 
sent in the person of the prince, who was brother-in- 
~ of another and prince, Ferdinando dei 


Meanwhile, Vittoria was received into the Peretti 
family in a manner, writes the historian, which ought 
to have contented and made the happiness of any wo- 
man. The old Cardinal di Montalto showed her every 
mark of affection. Though by no means rich, he did 
his utmost to satisfy all her tastes and caprices. The 
old monk, in the words of the chronicler “even anti- 
cipated her womanish desires for ornaments, servants, 
pomp, dresses, jewels and a coach,” that then rare 
and much-coveted apex of fashionable luxury and os- 
tentation. Her husband, we are assured, loved her 
“almost madly, and quite beyond what husbands are 
wont to feel for their wives.” Donna Cammilla,Fran- 
cesco Peretti’s mother, and the cardinal'’s favorite 
sister, treated her with the greatesteaffection, and the 
oid cardinal himself “seemed to sjady nothing else 
than to spy out her wishes and satisfy them even be- 
fore they were expressed, although ‘they were often of 
a very costly nature.” | 


Her family, too, began almost immediately to reap 
important advantages from the new connexion. Of 
her four brothers, two had favored the wishes of his 
most noble and most reverend eminence the Cardinal 
Farnese; and the other two were of their mother’s 
faction, warm supporters of Prince Orsini’s wooing. 
But the winning candidate does not appear to have al- 
lowed any unkind feeling to have diminished the cor- 
diality of his affection for his new brothers-in-law. 


First, her eldest brother, Ottavio, the “‘young man 
of saintly morals,” who had striven to make his sis- 
ter the mistress of the sexagenarian priest, had to be 
provided for.. He, «as might perhaps have been 
guessed, had embraced the ecclesiastical career; and 
the pious and exemplary cardinal, his new uncle-in- 
law, lost no time in writing to the Duke of Urbino, 
who was their common sovereign (both Gubbio and 
Ferno, the Cardinal di Montalto’s birthplace, being in 
the territory of the Dukes of Urbino), to beg him to 
propose Ottavio Accoramboni to the Pope for a bish- 
opric. He was accordingly made Bishop of Fossom- 
broni almost immediately. Of course it was easier 
to make a churchman’s fortune than to find advance- 
ment for a layman; almost all careers of the latter 
category requiring, more or less, some measure of ca- 
pacity for being useful on the part of those who seek 
promotion in them. However, when the lovely Vit- 
toria began to sigh about poor dear Giulio, her second 
brother, and to fret over his want of a position, the 
good uncle-in-law again put his shoulder tu the wheel. 
He could not make Giulio a bishop, but he succeeded 


| in inducing his eminence Cardinal Sforza to take him 


| 
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as his ‘gentleman of the chamber.’ The third 
brother, Flam'niv, was a Farnese-ite. And that 
worthy old churchman, despite the natural dis- 
gust which he must have felt at the insulting rejec- 
tion of his flattering offers to the Accoramboni family, 
seems to have charged himself with the fortunes of 
his zealous and faithful, thongh unsuccessful, suppor- 


ter. ‘The fourth brother still remained to be provided 


for; and Viiforia di1 not disguise from herself that 


the peculiar circums'ane’s of his case in some degree. 


inereased the difficulty of placing him in an independ- 
ent and honorable position. ‘The truth was, that Mar- 
cello Aceoramboni bad been ‘a little wild.’ He had, 
indeed, given himeel! to the culture of that noxious 

lant, the wild oats, on such an extensive scale, as to 
habe attracted the notice of the police authorities, who 
had strongly recommended him to sow none of his 
favorite plant within the walls of Rome, and, indeed, 
as the surest mode of securing this result, had reques- 
ted him not to favor that city with his presence un- 
til specially invited. In short, Marcello Accoramboni 
was 4 bandit; and Vittoria did not venture to speak 
to the Cardinal di Monta'to about him. The inex- 
haustible kindness, however, of her uncle-in-law 
extended itself even to this black sheep of the Accor- 
amboni flock. (ruessing all that his favorite nephew's 
beantiful bride would have asked if she had dared, the 
indulgent old eardinal protected the scapegraee from 
the police. connived at his visits to Rome, and suffered 
him;when there, to fiud an invivlabie asylum in his 
own sacred palace! 

This fourth brother, Marcello the bandit, it must be 
observed, had been a violent supporter of Orsini’s 
pretentions to his sister’s hand. , 


And now it would seem that, if ever a young wife 
had reason to be contented with her lot, Viitoria 
should have been so. All Rome thought so, and ex- 
pressed their opinions volubly euough, especially all 
those Roman dames and damsels who ‘owned it to 
themselves to declare that they, for their parts, had 
never seen anything very wonderful about the girl, 
and had always said so.” And this debt to themselves 
they paid over and over again. For the favorite 
nephew of a cardinal, whom all the world fully ex- 

cted tobe the next pope, is a very important man 
in the Eternal (ity; and not even Roman prudence 
could prevent ladies’ tongues from sayiug of him, and 
especially of his wife, what they owed to thems lves 
to say. 

_ Gregory the Thirteeth, meanwhile, was becoming 
visibly more and more infirm. And Vittoria’s ulti- 
mate greatness seemed to be prosperously and rapidly 
ripening; if only, indeed, the Cardinal di Montalto 
should survive the reigning Pope; for the mild and 
gentle old man was to ail appearance little less in- 
firm than the man he was to succeed. As usual he 
was seen, though sadly bent by age and much 
. troubled at times by his eough, assiduous at all his 
religious duties. In the cousistorial meetings of the 
Sacred College, though constant in his attendance, 
and ever one of the first cardinals in his place, he took 
but little part in debate, having apparently no strong 
political opinions, and being anxions only about the 
punetual discharge of his own especial duties and de- 
vout practices. At mass and other public devotions 
he was seen constantly. And these devout exercises, 
it was evident, vo-called, fur the. exertivn of all tue 


little strength and life he had in him, that if ever 
wurldly schemes and ambitions had held any place in 
his chastened heart, they had long ago burned them- 
selves out. As for the talk and schemes abvut rais- 
ing him to the papacy, he would never take any part 
in them; and would reply to any mention of the sub- 
ject only by asad smile, and a gentle shake of the 
venerable old bent head, generally interrupted by a 
return of that distressing ‘and Ominous churchyard 


cough. What a pope for anephew. 


CHAPTER IV.—THE WAY OF THE WORLD IN ROME. 


One night, after the family of Francesco Peretti 
had retired, the household was disturbed by an im- 
petuous knocking at the great door of the palace,— 
and in a minute or two afterwards, Catarina, the lady 
Vittoria’s maid, came in great haste into the chamber 
of her master and mistress, and put a letter into the 
hands of the former. the supposed, she said, that it 
must be something of great importance, for it had 
been brought to the door in hot haste by Mancino, 
who had charged her to deliver it without a moment’s 
delay to her master, as any loss of time would be of 
disastrous consequence. 

Now, the man who was known by this nick-name 
of ‘Mancino'—the left handed, in English—was one 
Dominico di Acquaviva, a bandit, whom Peretti and 
his uncle the cardinal protected by affording him 
sometimes an asylum, wlien hard pressed by the po- 
lice. He was a Fermo man—a fellow-countryman of 
the Perettis—a circumstanee quite sufficient, accord- 
ing to the ideas and feelings of that day, to accuunt 
fur their proteeting him against the law. 

Francesco’s first impulse was to tell the man to 
come up, that he might ask him further about his mis- 
sion. But he was told that the Mancino had gone off 
hurriedly as soon as ever he had given the letter.— 
Franeesco found that it was from bis not too respecta- 
ble*brother-in-law,Marcello Accoramboni It urged him 
to come to him forthwith to a certain spot on the 
Monte Cavallo, where he was waiting for bim; adding 
further, that his presence was needed on an affair of 
the utmost importance, and of the most secret nature, 
in which any delay would be fatal. Peretti does not 
seem to have hesitated a minute about doing as he 
was requested. He dressed himself in all haste, 
girded on his sword, ordered one single servant 
to be ready to attend him with a torch. But as he 
was about to leavé the house, his mother Cammilla 
threw herself in his way, and implored him not to go 
forth at that hour of the night. Vittoria also joined 
her mother-in-law, and added her supplications to her 
young husband not to put himself into danger.— 
Cammilla, poor mother, clung to his knees in the ex- 
tremity of her anxiety to prevent her son from accept- 
ing the strange invitation. The presence of Vittoria 
prevented her from saying all that she might other- 
wise have urged, as to the character and habits of this 
bandit brother-in-law; but she observed that such a 
step on his part was something wholly unprecedented, 
that he had never before had any such business in 
conjunetion with her sun, as could give rise to such a 
demand for so untimely an interview; and finally, she 
declared that she had a presentiment of evil such as 
on former occasions had never deceived her—forget- 
ting, poor soul, that the infallibility of her presenti- 
ment, if trusted, must make her supplication neces- 
sarily of no avail. In support of the reasonableness 
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of her fears, she entreated him to remember, says the 
chronicler, ‘the extreme indulgence of the times;’ by 
which sie meant the utter relaxation of all law and 
order, which made it unsafe for any man to traverse 
the streets of Rome after nightfall. 

Francesco, however was not to be deterred from 
doing as he proposed. No danger, he said, should 
prevent him from treating the brother of his adored 
Vittoria as his own, so he brvke away from the weep- 
ing woman, and went forth into .the streets with one 
man bearing atorch before him. But the unhappy 
| m»ther, clinging yet to the possibility of frustrating 

her infallible presentiment, as a last eff rt rushed after 

him, and catching him by his clouk flying in the night 
wind, hurriedly poured into his ear all the grounds 
fur misgiving, that the poor woman could not bring 
herself to speak out before her daughter-in-law. Was 
not this union of two such men as Marcello Accoram- 
boni and the Mancino ominous of evil, both bandits, 
and both men stained with blood, as they were? For 
what good or lawful purpose could two such men 
want him in the streets of Kome at that hourf the 
night? Why had the Mancino, the bringer of this 
fatal letter, gone of in such a hurry, avoiding all ques- 
tioning? Jf Marcell had been in need of defence from 
immediate danger, would he have sent away from him 
aman carrying arms, and accustomed to the use of 
them, ].ke the Mancino? But all these arguments, 
urged with the hot eloquence -of affection and alarm, 
were fruitless. Ashamed, perhaps, of going back to 
his wife and telling her that he had thought better of 
facing those dangers she had told him of, and had de- 
cided on leaving her brother to his fate, he resisted 
all poor Cammilla’s entreaties, and hurried on his 
way. 
He had reached the Monte Cavallo, and was near 
the top of the assent, when three shots from an _—— 
buse were heard, and Peretti fell mortally wounded. 
In the next instant, four bravoes rushed up to the 
body and made sure of their work by repeated stahs 
with their daggers. The servant with the torch fled, 
and carried to the wife and m»ther the news of. the 
fulfilment of that presentiment which the latter had 
been expressing to him only af+w minutes befvre. 

Of course the rest of the night passed in the mur- 
dered man’s house in distracted lamentation. Vittoria 
vied with her mother-in-law in the violence and bit- 
terness .of her grief. But with early morning arrived 
the Cardinal di Montalto. The loss of his nephew 
was probably more severe than that sustained by 
either the widow or the childless mother. Those who 
do not know what the pride of family and the desire 
of establishing a name and a race is in an Italian 
breast, will hardly understand how this should be so. 
They cannot tell what a nephew is to an ambitious 
churchman. Yet the old man entered the house with 
his accustomed grave calmness. He bade the women 
restrain the violence of their feelings, and cease to de- 
plore the irrevocable. He caused the mangled body 
to be brought in from the public way where|the mur- 
derers had left it, and prepared for its decent and 
seemly burial. | 

It chanced that a Cons‘story of Cardinals had been 
appointed for the.very nex, day after Fran¢graco 
retti’s murder. All Rome was of course talking of 
the deed; not smply of the fact that a man had been 
murdered on the Monte Cavallo during the past night 


—" < 


that was far too commun an occurrence to excite much 
notice—but that the tavorite nephew of the inan, who 
it was universally expected would be pope, had been 
murdered; and that, as everybody at once suspected 
and cautivusly whispered, by one of the most power- 
ful nobles in Rome. For there seems to have been 
but little doubt iv the public mind from the first, that 
Prince Pavlo Giordano Ursini, Duke Braecviano,was 
the author of his rival’s death. To -be Continued. 


SELECYWIONsS MODERN 
HUMORISTS, 


2 THE PICKWiCK CLUB. 
(BY CHARLES DICKENS.) 


That punctual servant of all work, the sun, had 
just risen, aud begun to strike a light on the morning 
vt the thirteenth of May, one thousand eight hundred 
and twenty-seven, when Mr. Pickwick burst lke an- 
other sun from his s!umbers. Great men are seldom 
over-scrupulous in the arrangement of their attire; 
the operation of shaving, dressing and cuffve-imbibivg 
was suon performed; and, in anuther hour, Mr. Pick- 
wick, wit his portmauteau in his hand, bis telescope 
in his greatcoat. pocket, and his note-book in his 
waistcoat, ready for the reception of any discoveries 
worthy of being noted down, had arrived at the coach 
stand in St. Martiu’s-le Grand. 

“Cab!” said Mr Pickwick. 

‘Here you are, sir,” shouted a strange specimen of 
the human race, in a sackcloth coat, and apron of the 
same who, with « brass label and number round his 
neck, looked as if he were catalogued in some collec- 
tion of rarities. This was the waterman. ‘Here you 
are, sir. Now, then, fust cab!’ And the first cab 
having been fetched from the publiv-house, where he 
had been smoking his first pipe, Mr Pickwick and his 
portmanteau were thrown into the vehicle. 

‘Golden Cross,’ said Mr. Pickwick. 

‘Only a bob’s vorth, 'lommy,’ cried the driver, sulk- 
ily, for the information of his friend the waterman, as 
the cab drove off. 

‘How old is that horse, my friend?’ inquired Mr. 
Pickwick, rubbing his nose with the shilling he had 
reserved for the fare. 

‘Forty-two,’ replied the driver, eyeing him askant. 

‘What!’ ejaculated Mr. P, laying his band upon his 
note-book. The driver reiterated his former state- 
ment. Mr. Pickwick looked very hard at the man’s 
face, but his features were immuveable, so he nuted 
down the fact forthwith. 

‘Aud how long do yuu keep him out at a time?’ in- 
quired Mr. P., searching for further information. 

“I'wo or three veeks,’ replied the man, 

‘Weeks!’ said Mr. P. m astonishment—and out 
came the book agair. 

‘He lives at Pentonwil when he’s at home,’ observed 
the driver, coolly, ‘but we seldum takes him home, on 
account of his veakness.’ 

‘On account of his weakness?’ reiterated the per- 
plexed Mr. P. 

‘He always falls down, when he’s taken out o’ the 
eal’ continued the driver, ‘but when he’s in it, we 
bears him up werry short, so as he can’t werry well 
falld wn, and we've got a pair 0’ precious large 
wheels on; su ven he does move, they run after him, 
and he must go on——he can’t help it.’ 
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Mr. Pickwick entered every word of this statement 
in his note-bvok, with the view of communicating it to 
the club, as a singular instance of the tenacity of life 
in horses, under trying circumstances. The entry was 
scarcely completed when they reached the Gulden 
Cross. Down jumped the driver, and out got Mr. 
Pickwick. Mr. Tupman, Mr. Snodgrass, and Mr. 
Winkle, who had been anxiously waitivg the arrival 
of their illustrious leader, crowded to welcome him. 

‘Here’s your fare,’ said Mr. Pickwick, holding out 
the shilling to the driver. 

What was the learned man’s astonishment, when 
that unaccountable person flung the money on the 

vement, and requested in figurative terms to be al- 

owed the pleasure of fighting him (Mr. Pickwick) for 
the amount! 

‘You are mad,’ said Mr. Snodgrass. 

‘Or drunk,’ said Mr. Winkle. 

‘Or both,’ said Mr Tupman. 

‘Come on,’ said the cab-driver, sparring away like 
eleckwork. ‘Come on—all four on you.’ 

‘Here’s a lark!’ shouted half a-dozen hackney coach- 
men. ‘Goto work, Sam,’—and they crowded with 
gieat glee round the party. 

‘What’s the row, Sam?’ inquired one gentleman in 
black calico sleeves. 

‘Row!’ replied the cabman, ‘what did he want my 
number for?’ 

‘| didn’t want your number,’ said the astonished 
Mr. Pickwick. 
‘What did you take it for then?’ inquired the cabman. 


“T didn’t take it,” said Mr. Pickwick, indignantly. 
“Would anybody believe,” continued the cab-driver, 


appealing to the crowd,—“would any body believe as_ 


an informer ’ud go about in a man’s cab, not only tak- 
in’ down his number, but e¢v’ry word he says into 


the bargain”—(a light flashed upon Mr. Pickwick—_ 


it was the note-book. ) 
“Did he though?” inquired another calbman. 


“Yes, did he,” replied the first—and then arter 
aggerawatin’ me to assault him, gets three witnesses 
here to prove it. But I’ll give it him, if I’ve six 
months for it. Come on,” and the cabman dashed his 
hat upon the ground, with a reckless disregard for his 
own private property, and knocked Mr. Pickwick’s 
spectacles off, and fullowed up the attack with a blow 
on Mr. Pickwick’s nose, and another on Mr. Pick- 
wick’s chest, and a third in Mr. Snodgrass’s eye, and 
a fourth, by way of variety, in Mr. ‘Tupman’s waist- 
coat, and then fal into the road, and then back 
again to the pavement, and finally dashed the whole 
‘temporary supply of breath out of Mr. Winkle’s body; 
and all in half-a-dozen seconds 

“‘Where’s an officer?” said Mr. Snodgrass. 

“Put ‘em under the pump,” suggested a hot-pieman. 

“You shall smart for this,” gasped Mr. Pickwick. 

“Infurmers,” shouted the crowd. 

“Come on,” cried the cabman, who had been spar- 
ring without cessation the whule time. ; 

The mub had hitherto been passive spectators of 
the scene, but as the iutelligence of the Pickwickians 
being informers was spread among them, they began 
to canvass with considerable vivacity the propriety of 
enforcing the heated pastry-vender's proposition; and 
there is no saying what acts of personal aggression 
they might have committed, had not the afiray been 


‘unexpectedly terminated by the interposition ofa new 


comer. 

“W hat’s the fun?” said a rather tall thin young man, 
in seam coat, emerging suddenly frum the coach- 

ard. 
. “Informers,”’ shouted the crowd again. 

“We are not,” roared Mr. Pickwick, in a tone which, 
to any dispassionate listever,carried conviction with it. 

“Ain’t you, thovugh,—ain’t you?” said the young 
man, appealing to Mr. Pickwick, and making his way 
through the crowd, by the infallible process of elbow- 
ing the countenances of its compunent members. 

That learned man in a few hurried words explained 
the real state of the case. 

“Come along, then,” said he of the green coat, Ing- 
ging Mr. Pickwick after him by main force, and talk- 
ing the whole way. “Here, No. 924, take your fare, 
and take yourself off—respectable gentleman,—know 
him well—none of your nonsense—this way, sir— 
where’s your fmends?—all a mistake, I see—never 
mind—accidents will happen—best regulated families 
—neter say die—down vuyfon your luck—pull him up 
—put that in his pipe—like the flavor—damned ras- 
cals.” And with a lengthened string of similar bro- 
ken sentences,delivered with extraordinary volubility, | 
the stranger led the way to the travelers’ waiting- © 
room, whither he was closely followed by Mr. Pick- 
wick and his disciples. | 

‘Here, waiter,” shouted the stranger, ringing the | 
bell with tremendous vivlence, “glasses round,— 
brandy and water, hot and strong, and sweet, and 
plenty,—eye damaged, sir? “Waiter, raw beef-steak | 
forthe gentleman’s eye,—nothing like raw beef- | 
steak fura bruise, sir; cold lamp-post very good, 
—but lJamp-post inconvenient — very; — damned 
odd standing in the open street half-an-hour, with 
eye against a Jamp-post—eh,—very good,—ha, 

al” And the stranger, without stopping to take 
breath, swallowed, ata draught, full half-a-pint of the 
reeking brandy and water, and flung himself into a 
chair with as much ease as if nothing uncommon had 

Such was the individual, on whom Mr. Pickwick 
— through his spectacles (which he had fortunate- 
y recovered), and to whom he proceeded, when his | 
friends had exhausted themselves, to return, in chosen 
terms, his warmest thanks for his recent assistance. 

“Never mind,” said the stranger, cutting the address 
very short, “said enough,—no more; smart chap that 
eabman—handled his fives wel!; but if 1'd been your 
friend in the green jemmy—damn me—punch his | 
head,—’cod I would—pigs whisper—picman tvo,—no | 
gammon.” 

“This coherent speech was interrupted by the en- | 
trance of the Rochester coachman, to announce that | 
‘The Commodore” was on the point of starting. | 

“Commodore!”’ said the stranger. starting up, “my 
booked,—one outsidi—leave you to 
pay for the brandy and water,—want change for a 
five,—bad silver—Brommagem buttons—won’t do— 
no go——eh!” aud he shook his head most knowingly. 


. Now it so happened that Mr. Pickwick and his three 
companions had resolved to make Rochester their first 
halting place too; and having intimated to their new 
found acquaintance that they were journeying to the 
same city, they agreed to occupy the seat at the back | 
of the coach, where they could all sit together. 
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- to impair the gravity of that gentleman’s 


“Up with you,” said the stranger, assisting Mr. 
Pickwick on to the roof with so much precipitation, as 

very materially. 

“Any luggage sir!” inquired the coachman. 

Who—l? ruwn paper parcel here, that’s all, 
other luggage gone by water,—packing cases, nailed 
up—big as houses—heavy, heavy, damned heavy,,’ 
replied the stranger, as he forced into his pocket as 
much as he could of the brown paper parccl, which 
presented most suspicious indications of containing 
one shirt and a handkerchief. 

“Heads, heads, take care of your heads,” cried the 
loquacious stranger as they came out under the low 
archway, which iv those days formed the entrance to 
the coach-yard. ‘‘T'errible place—dangerous work 
—other day—five children—mother—tall lady, eating 
sandwiches—forgut the arch—crash—knock—children 
look round—motlier’s head off—sandwich in her hand 
—no mouth to put it in—head of a family off—shock- 
ing, shocking.” * * * * 

“An observer of human nature, sir,” said Mr. Pick- 
wick. 

“Ah, so am I. Most people are when they’ve little 
to do and less to get. Poet, sir?” 

- “My friend Mr. Snodgrass has a strong poetic turn,” 
said Mr. Pickwick. 

“So have 1,” said the stranger. “Epic poem,—ten 
thousand lines—revolution of July—composed it on 
the spot—Mars by day, Apollo by night—bang the 
field-piece, twang the lyre.” 

“You were present at that glorious scene, sir?’’ said 
Mr Snodgrass. 

“Present! think I was; fired a musket,—fired with 
an idea,—rushed into wine shop—wrote it down— 
back again—whiz, bang—another idea—wine shop 
again—pen and ink—back again—cut and slash—no- 
ble time, sir. Sportman, sir?” abruptly turning to 
Mr. Winkle. 

“A little, sir,” replied that gentleman. 

“Fine pursuit, sir,—fine pursuit. Dogs, sir?” 

“Not just now,” said Mr. Winkle. 

“Ah! you should keep dogs—fine animals—saga- 
cious creatures—dogs of my own once—Pointer—sur- 
prising instinct—out shooting one day—entering 
inclosure—whistled—dog stupped—whistled again— 
Ponto—no go; stock still—call him—Ponto, Ponto— 
wouldn’t move—dog transfixed—staring at a board— 
looked ap, saw an inscription—*Gamekeeper has or- 
ders to shoot all dogs found inthis inclosure;’ wouldn’t 
pass it—wonde:ful dug—valuable dog that—very~’” 

“Singular circumstance that,” said Mr. Pickwick. 
“Will you allow me to make a note of it?” 


“Certainly, sir, certainly—hundred more anecdotes 
of the sam» animal.—Fine girl, sir’ (to Mr. Tracy 
Tupman, who had been bes owing sundry anti-Pick- 
wickian glances on a young lady by the roadside). 

“Very!” said Mr. Tepman. 

“English giris not so fine as Spanish—noble creat- 
ures—jet hair—black eyes—lovely forms-—sweet 
creature s—beautiful.” 


“You have been in Spain, sir?” said Mr. Tracy Tup- | 


man. 
“Lived there—ages.” 
“Many conquests, sir?” inquired Mr. Tupman. 
“Conquests! ‘Thousands. Don Bolaro Fizzgig— 
Graudee—only daughter—Donna Christina—s; lendid 


fowl and mushrooms—capital things! 


creature—loved me to distraction—jealous father— 
high-souled daughter—handsome Englishman—Don- 
na Christina in despair—-prussic acid—stomach pump 
in my portmanteau—operation performed—old Bolaro 
in ecstacies—consent to our union—join hands and 
floods of tears—romantie story—very.” 

“Is the lady in England now, sir?” inquired Mr. 
Tupman, on whom the description of her charms had 
produced a powerful impression. 

“Dead, sir—dead,” said the stranger, applying to 
his right eye the brief remnant of a very old cambric 
handkerchief. “Never recovered the stomach pump 
—undermined constitution—fell a victim.” 

“And her father?” inquired the poetic Snodgrass. 

“Remorse and misery,” replied the stranger. “Sud- 
den disappearance—talk of the whole city—search 
made everywhere—without success—public fountain 
in the great square suddenly ceased playing—weeks 
elapsed—still a stoppage—workmen employed to 
clean it—water drawn off—father-in-law discovered 
sticking head first in the main pipe, with a full con- 
fession in his right boot—took him out, and the foun- 
tain Fe away again as well asever.” * * 

“Will you allow me to note that little romance 
down, sir?” said Mr. Snodgrass, deeply affected. 

“Certainly, sir, certainly,—fifty more if you like to 
hear ’em—strange life mine—rather curious history— 
not extraordinary, but singular,” 

pe stranger continued to soliloquize until they 
reached the Bull Inn, in the High-street, where the 
cvach stopped. 

“Do you remain here, sir?” inquired Mr. Nathaniel 
Winkle. : 

‘“‘Here—not I—but you’d better—good house—nice 
beds—Wright’s next house, dear, very dear—half-a- 
crown in the bill, if you look at the waiter—charge 
you more if you diné at a friend’s than they would if 
you dined in the coffee room—rum fellows—very.” 

Mr. Winkle turned to Mr. Pickwick, and murmured 
a few words; a whisper passed from Mr. Pickwick to 
Mr. Snodgrass, from Mr. Snodgrass to Mr. Tupman, 
and nods of assent were exchanged. Mr. Pickwick 
addressed the stranger. | 

“You rendered us avery important service, this 
morning, sir,” said he; “will you allow us to offer a 
slight mark of our gratitude by begging the favor of 
your company at dinner?” | 

“Great pleasure—not presume to dictate, but broiled 
W hat.time?” 

“Let me see, replied Mr. Pickwick, referring to his 
watch, “it is now nearly three. Shall we say five?” 


“Suit me exactly,” said the stranger, five evo 
till then—care of yourselves;” aud lifting the pinched- 
up hat a few inches from his head, and carelessly re- 
m the ad it very much on one side, the stranger, with 
balf the brown-paper parcel sticking out of his pocket, 
walked briskly up the yard, and turned into the High 
street. 

“Evidently a traveler in many countries,and a close 
observer of men and things,” said Mr. Pickwick. 

“I should like to see his poem,” said Mr. Snodgrass. 


“I should like to have seen that dog,” said Mr. 


Winkle. 
Mr. Tupman said nothing, but he thought of Donna 
Christina, the stomach pump, and tLe fountain; and 


his eyes filled with tears. 
7 [TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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THE CREAM OF THE PAPERS. 


AN OBSCURE PASSASE IN GARIBALDI’S LIFE. 


{From ‘Every Saturday.”) 

“During Garibaldi’s short and brilliant campaign in Northern 
Lombardy, in 1859, he marched on Como, to drive out Gen. 
Urban and the Austrians under bis command. But when Gari- 
baldi drew near the town he was extremely embarrassed to de- 
cide upon his next move, for he knew neither the enemys 
strength nor positions. While he was in the midet of this per- 
plexity, a most beautiful young girl, and brilliant borsewoman, 
entered his camp. She came to speak to him. She had auda- 
ciously made her way, on horseback, through General Urban’s 
lines and vanguard, to bring him the desirable information. 
This dazzling apparition was none other than Ginseppina Rai- 
mondi, daughter of the Marquis Raimondi, one of the weulthi- 
est and noblest landowners of Lombardy. 

Garibaldi could not avert the deep impression made on him 
by this heroic action and by the bewitching beauty of the he- 
roine. Although he is very far from being a lady's man, and 
while his life, full of perils, fatigues and combats, has shielded 
him from the power of woman's fascinating blandishments, he 
is nowise insensible to their seductions and undisputed cbharins. 
No well-endowed man could be insensible to these prevailing 
enchantments; and I never saw a man so fully and so admira- 
bly endowed as Garibaldi. Besides, he must have discovered 


that Giuseppina Raimondi (who was deeply agitated in the. 


resence of Italy’s legendary hero) returned him all the admi- 
reliea he gave ‘'a The wonderful deeds of that great war- 
rior, and the heroism of that young girl, exercised a common 
magnetism on each other. The necessities of war temporarily 
broke this charm, but the mysterious and electric thread was 
soon afterwards reknitted at Como. 

After Garibaldi had driven the Austrians to Brescia, (where 
the gallant Turr was so severely wounded at the battle of 
Castel ne Dolo), he retired to his friend Valerio’s house at 
Como. Garibaldi’s stay at Como was pro!onged by an acci- 
dent. He rode a very high spirited horse one day, which ran 
away and placed his life in great peril. Valerio said to me, in 
speaking about it: “Any other man would have been killed; 
but Garibaldi, with his extraordinary coolness, managed to 
guide the horse to an angle of a wall, where he broke his head, 
while the rider escaped with a serious contusion.” The atten- 
tions, kind offices, and assiduous nursing of the Raimondi fami- 
ly, and especially of Ginseppina Raimondi, were showered upon 
the invalid. Everybody knows that nothing is more favorable 
to budding love than illness and convalescence. Love at last 
really pervaded the hero’s soul, and evidently it was fully 
shared by the heroine who kindled it. A man must be insen- 
sible and stoical, indeed, if he is not touched by the constant 

resence and continual tender attentions of such a nurse, 

hen convalescence had advanced so far that the illustrious 
invalid was able to leave the house. he was invited to enjoy 
the quiet and pure air of the Villa Raimondi. He accepted the 
invitation. He went there often. Gradually his heart became 
deeper and deeper in love with that lovely face which daily 
smiled brighter and beamed with greater sympathy on bim. 
At last matters reached such a point that he was unable to en- 


tertain the least doubt about her desire—if not clearly ex-* 


pressed, at least clearly indicated—to become his wife. After 
the conversation in which she conveyed this desire, he wrote 
this memorable note as soon as he reached h ume: 


“Miss Groseprina Ratwonvt: 

“You are young. beautiful, noble, wealthy, fascinating. I 
am ugly, poor, vulgar, and jealous. How then can you love 
me? 


“Grousepre GARIBALDI.”? 


Since the commencement of the world, he who has pron 46 
ed to thwart the whims or desires of a woman, has but lost his 
pains. Obstacles only exasperate her. Giuseppina Raimondi 

raisted more than ever in her resolution of marrsing Gari- 

ldi. The Marquis, her father. made no objection. Garibal- 
di—who would have a:ted otherwise?—yielded to the gentle 
eurrent, and floated whither it pleased to bear him. It was to 
marriage. The wedding-day was appointed. 

The fortune of the Marquis Raimondi was estimated at 
$4,000,000. Garibaldi characteristically stipulated, as the con- 
dition eine Qua Non of his marriage, that his future wife should 
receive no dowry. 

_ As the wedding-day drew near, an indescribable sombre 
shadow darkened everything. Giuseppina seemed the victim 
of secret conflicts, and, despite paroxysms of feverish anima- 


tion, was evidently most sad at heart. Garibaldi, himself 
vaguely agitated — maybe vaguely warned —Wwas uneasy, 
thoughtful. Giuseppina was ill on the wedding-day, and he, 
morally, was sick as she. When she quitted the church where 


' the priest married them, she went to the bridal-chamber pre- 


pared in Valerio’s house. She was seriously ill 

The wedding breakfast was spread down stairs, and the 
guests were sitting sadly down to table, when a letter was 
brought to Garibaldi. He withdrew into an adjoining room to 
read the voluminous memoir which the envelope covered. 
When he reappeared, his eyes glared; his cheeks were paler 
than a corpse’s. He hastened to the chamber where his sick 
bride lay. What then took place? I know not. Loud voices 
were beard, but everybody in the breakfast-room was rather 
disposed to close his ears than listen, for every one of them 
apprehended some misfortune. The scene in the bridal-chamber 
lasted a long time. When Garibaldi did at last appear, bis 
face was completely undone. He said to his daughter, ‘Kiss 
Valerio. We must be off.” He did not add another word, ex- 
cept “I have forbidden her from ever assuming my name. If 
she vivlates my order, woe betide her!” 

Off he went to Caprera. 

It need scarcely be said, no one ever dared qnestion Gari- 
baldi upon this subject; nevertheless, the substanee of these 
incidents soon became public. The denunciation—whether 
calumnious or true—was written by the Marquis , anear 
kinsman of the Ruimondi family. He had seen Garibaldi al- 
most every day since his engagement to Giuseppina Raimondi; 
but bad not said one word to him on the subject, The moment 
he saw Garibaldi married, he sent the latter a formal denunci- 
ation of the woman to whom he was united by an indissoluble 
tie. What could have been the motive for such ignoble and 
strange behavior? It has been explained by the interest the 
Marquis has to prevent an heir being born to the Rai- 
mondi family. He is the heir expectant to a portion of the 
Raimondi estates. Had Giuseppina Raimondi borne a child, 
the estates would have gone to her chi'd. If the Marquis 

waited until after the celebration of the marriage to de- 
nounce Giuseppina, it was intentionally. He wished to see her 
— irrevocably in marriage, that she might not marry an- — 
other. 

Giuseppina Raimondi seeing her glorjons husband would 
never forgive her, eloped with Caroli, the person respectin 
whom the Marquis had slandered her. They mania 
false names, and went abroad, They concealed their melan- 
choly happiness in Switzerland. Their secret was kept for six 
months; but they were recognized at Fribourg, where they had 
resided for a short time. The people broke their windows and 
threw stones at them. He carried her back to Como. She re- 
turned to her father’s house overwhelmed with shame. nigh 
heart-broken, half dead. Caroli rejoined his regiment. He was 
at once put into Coventry; doy | gave him the cold should- 
€r; every finger was pointed scornfully at him. No man could 
stand that life. He quitted the army, and when the last Polish 
insurrection occurred, he, with Nullo and a handful of other 
Italian volunteers, joined the Polish insurgents. Nullo was 
killed. Caroli was not so fortunate. He was made prisoner 
and carried to Siberia. There this handsome young fellow, 
the heir of millions of dollars, accustomed from his cradle to 
all the comforts, all the pleasures, all the luxuries of life. died 
of ill treatment, want, poverty, and privations. He was not 
quite eight-and-twenty years old. 

Garibaldi returned to Caprera with a lacerated and bleeding 
heart. But Italy soon summoned him to her service, and she 
bealed his wounds. Patriotism, duty, danger, sojaced him. 
Glory rewarded him. One very remarkable and very commen- 
dable fact is, that when this mournful incident occurred, not 
one single Italian newspaper—not even “L’Armonia” nor “Le 
Campanile,” the most ardent clerical organs of the Peninsula— 
ventured upon the least pleasantry about this domestic calamity. 

When Garibaldi saw Como last summer, his heart must hare 
been agitated by two souvenirs of a widely different nature: 
His brilliant and triumphal entrance into it in 1859—and his 
marriage; for he possesses a heart as insensible to age as his 
fame and his arm. 


A Cure Miser.—A gentleman called on a rich miser and 
found him at the table endeavoring: to catch a fly. Presently 
he succeeded in entrapping one, which be immediately put in- 


to the sugar-bowl. and shut down the cover. The gentleman 
asked for an explanation.of thissingular sport. “I'll fell you,” 
replied the miser, a triumphant grin overspreading bis counte- 


nance as he spoke, “I want to ascertain if the servants steal 
the sugar.” 
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A SKATING ADVENTURE IN NORWAY. 


| A SKATING ADVENTURE IN NORWAY. 
{From the Albion }] 

Pleasant is it to have only a swail piece of water to skate on, 
if the ice be good, and there are a few companions with you; 
but how is that pleasure enbanved when you are skating on & 
Norwegian fjord, or on one of the large inland lakes with 
which Norway abounds. 

I was one of a party, ns of six or seven young Nor- 
wegian and English students. It was our intention to skate 
down the fjord to a village about twenty miles distant from 
Christiania, and then to returo on the ice by moonlight. 

It was a lovely morning when we set out. The sky was of a 
deep azure blue, equalling in intensity and clearness any | 
have ever witnessed in more southern climesy the ice was all 
that the most fastidious member of the Skating Club conld 

ibly desire; and the feeling that it was not less than three 
feet in thickness, and that there were no dangerous springs bere 
and there, did not render it the less agreeable. 

Swiftly we sped along, a gentle breeze from the north kindly 
assisting us, stopping every now and then to pass a word or 
two with some solitary fisherman, camped out on the ice, un- 
der the lee of a piece of sail cloth rigged upon poles. The 
fish seemed to be hungry, judging by the quantity of whiting 
and small cod some of them had in their baskets. Presently an 
“ice-sbip” passed us with the velocity of an express-train. I 
had never seen one before; and as many of your readers, doubt- 
less, have never even heard of such vessels, I will briefly de- 
scribe the one that passed us. It was constructed exactly like 
an ice-plough—that is, of a triangular shape. and ran on skates. 
It carried one large square sail, which could be taken in by 
letting gu the oes that held it. Indeed, this is the only way of 
stopping these ships, and thus a voyage in them is frequently 
attended with danger and loss of life; for should one come un- 
awares near the end of the ice, and the wind be high, the only 
chance of salvation is to throw one’s self out on to the ice, 
and rixk a broken head, or a dangerous concussion, rather 
than to be carried out into the open water. 

After a pleasant journey of three or four hours (for we took 
it coully, remembering that we should have the wind against 
us on our return), we airived at our destination at about one 
6’c.ock, need I say, ravenously hungry. How excellent the 
hot coffee was—how piquant the smoked salmon—bow fragrant 
the cigar, and how exhilarating the little dash of cognac! 
Thus the time quickly passed; and it was with a feeling akin to 
reluctance that we quitted the warm room of the village sta- 
tiou for the open fjord once more. And so we set off on our 
homeward jouruey. not quite so merry, perbaps. as when we 
had started, for the sun was down, the wind in our faces. and 
we a little stiff. Still we went gaily on, at “balf speed,” and 
were disagreeably surprised, when about half our journey was 
completed. to perceive a dense fog gradually stealing over the 
ice. On and on it came, till at last we were envelope in an 
impenetrable mist. Then, for the first time, it flashed across 
our minds that we were in a fix. How were we to steer? 
There was no longer a star whereby to shape our course; in- 
deed, the whole sky was shut oat from view. What was to be 
done? Wiser far had we retraced our steps to the village we 
had left. and passed the night there; but we did nut like the 
idea. and determined to brave it out. 

Need I say that we were soon as completely lost as any 
hunter ever was on trackless prairie or boundless forest. And 
yet there was sumething to guide us—the wind; by keeping it 
on acertuin quarter of our faces, we trusted, if it bad not 
shifted a point or two since morning, that we were going at 
east in the right direction. But why had we no compass with 
us? Ab! why had we not? 

“Keep close together.”’ shouted our leader, as we followed 
each other in single file, “and mind the holes in the ice!”’ 

There was another danger; for the holes the fishermen made 
in the morning might not be strong enough to bear a man’s 
weight by night; and thongh not big enough to let one through, 
a broken leg might be the result of getting into one of them 
unawares. Meanwhile the fog grew denser and denser, till at 
length we were obliged to bold on by each other’s coat tails, 
somewhat after the fashion of a scaling party up Mont Blanc. 
We had been already five hours on the ice, and ought to have 
been home by that time, had we steered rightly. But there 
were no signs of human life near; not a sound was to be heard, 
though we often halted. and strained our ears to catch the 
Voice of some fisherman or other who might be returning bome 
late from his work. A deathly. ominous silence prevailed. 

“Well, we are lost,” said our leader; “God only knows 
where we are!” 


Now, to be lost out on an open fjord, with the thermometer 


down twenty degrees below zero, and witb a keén north wind 
blowing—to feel that fatal drowsiness stealing over one, which, 
if given way to, would prove asleep of death, is by no means 
an agreeable predicament to be in. Moving we must keep, no 
matter in what direction—resting would prove fatal; and so we 
kept on, hoping we were in the right course still. Presently, 
we distinctly. heard the roaring of a distant cascade; we stopped, 
and held a consultation. 

“Stay! I have it.” said our leader; “that is the —— Foss we 
can hear, and this, therefore, is the —— Creek. Back, back, 
for your lives!” For he knew that this was the most dangerous 
ground to be on; it was, in fact, the frozen surface of —— 
River we were stunding upon, the current of which was so 
fierce that the ice there was always unsafe. Fear lent speed to 
our skates, and we.did not pause till the sound of the falling 
water had faded from the senses, 

One good, however, resulted from this incident; it enabled 
us, as we thonght, to shape our course for the town. Alas! the 
hope was a vain one; for after skating for a couple of hours 
more, we could still perceive no signs of home. . 1t was getting 
serions. Midnight was already past; anxious friends would be 
awaiting us at home. I was so fatigued, and so worn out, that 
I could scarcely get on. I begged and prayed them to let me 
lie down on the ice, if only for a moment. “No, not for a 
second!” shouted our leader. ‘Pull him up, pull him up!” for 
I was flinging myself down on the ice. A drop of brandy re- 
vived me; I verily believe it saved iny life. : 

Presently, through the gloom, we espied a number of dull- 
looking lights, Was it the town? No, for they were moving. 
Were they phantom lights, then? No, thank God, kindly hu- 
man forms were behind them We were saved! “Hurrah!” we 
shouted—‘hurrah!” and the lights came nearer and nearer; 
and in a few minutes we Were among a crowd of people, whom 
our friends in town had got to oor them, to try and 
save the missing ones. We were still eight miles from town; 
and I verily believe that bad the searching party not fallen in 
with us as they did, seven frozen corpses would have been 
found on the ice next morning. 


CURIOUS NATUBAL FACULTY. 


(from the Phrenological Journal. | 


Heinrich Zschokke, the philosopher, a copious writer and a 
man of unimpeachable veracity, whose works have enjoyed a 
great degree of popularity, describes in his autobiograpby the 
possession by himself of a very curious faculty or power. He 
says: 

“It has happened to me sometimes on my first meeting with 
strangers, as | listened silently to their discourse, that their 
former life, with many trifling circumstances therewith con- 
nected, or frequently some particular scene in that life, bas 
passed quite involuntarily, and as it were dream-like, yet per- 
fectly distinct, before me. 

‘During this time I usually feel so entirely absorbed in the 
contemplation of the strangers life, that at last 1 no longer see 
clearly the face of the unknown, wherein I undesignedly read, 
nor distinctly bear the voices of the speakers, which before 
served in some nieasure a8 a commentary to the text of their 
features. For a long time I held such visioné as delusioas of 
the fancy, and the more so as they showed me even the dress 
and motions of the actors, rooms, furniture, and other acees- 
sories. By the way of jest, I once, in a familiar circle at 
Kirchberg, related the secret history of a seamstress, who had 
just left the room and the house. I had never seen her before 
in my life; people were astonished, and laughed, but were not 
to be persuaded that I did not previously know the relations 
of which I spoke; for what I had uttered was the literal trutb. 

“I ou my part was no less astonished that my dream-pictures 
were confirmed by the reality. I became more attentive to the 
subject, and, when propriety admitted it, I would relate te 
those whose life thus passed before me the subject of my 
visions, that I might thereby obtain confirmation or refutation 
of it. It was invariably ratified, not without consternation on 
their part. I myself had lees confidence in this mental jug- 
gling. So often as I revealed my visionary gifts to any new 
person, l regularly expected to hear the answer—It was not 
80 


“I felt a secret shudder when my anditors replied that it was 
true, or when their astonishment betrayed my accuracy before 
they spoke. Instead of many, I will mention one example, 
which pre-eminently astonnded me. One fair day, in the city 
of Waldshut, I entered an inn (the Vine) in company with two 
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THE BUDDHIST RELIGION. 


It is a curious thing to reflect upon that at this 
very moment over one-third of the inhabitants of the 
earth believe that God now actually dwells in flesh, 
and can be spoken to and worshipped face to face. 
Such believers are to be found in portions of India, 
in China, in Japan, in the Russian dominions, both 
in Asia and Europe, also in Tartary; but the seat 
_ and centre of this religion is in Thibet—to the sacfed 
places of which country its devotees repair from all 
these vast regions to worship at the shrine of the 
visible deity. 

Buddha is, of course, the name ascribed to God. 
He is supposed to be the creator and cause of all 
things, and the Ruler and Governor of the Universe. 
His priests are the Lamas, some of whom are sup- 
posed to be portions of himself invested in flesh, and 
are called “Living Buddhas.” “Buddha,” say his 
priests, “is incorporeal; he cannot be seen by any 
one, but he has taken upon himself a body many 
times.” 

This Buddha is a very convenient deity. He ac- 
commodates himself to his worshippers to a great ex- 
tent. For instance, he dwells personally in every 
large or distinct region of country where his wor- 
shippers abide. Every small kingdom of Thibet or 
Tartary has its ‘Living Buddha,’ or Grand Lama, be- 
fore whom all prostrate themselves. The business of 
these singular beings is to sit cross-legged and look 
as much like deity as they can imagine, and receive 
the adoration of the people. They are chosen Budd- 
has without any act of their own, many times before 
they are old enough to know anything about it—and 
‘it must be a very surprising thing to them, when they 
get old enough, to tind themselves carried about in 
solemn state, and everybody worshipping them with- 
out any conceivable reason so far as they can under- 
stand. 

These sacred personages are generally kept in the 
convents which are scattered over the country, where 
they are continually surrounded by their priests and 
attendants. On grand occasions they are enthroned 
in the temples in the sight of the people. © 

Of course there are various degrees of god-ship 
among these supposed incarnations of deity. There 
are Grand Lamas, or heads of monasteries, in great 
numbers. ‘Then a more than ordinarily sacred” indi- 
vidual known as the Guison Tamba; then another 
called the Bantchin Remboutchin, ete. But the prin- 
cipal visible Buddha is the Talé Lama, the sole head 

of this vast priestly system. 

‘ But now comes ancther of the curious thin,rs con- 


nected with this religion. These Buddhas will die 


ocecasicnally—generally by natural means; sometimes 
a rivalry for the sacred throne will lead to their ‘exit 
from a world like this.’ Hence a country or a con- 
vent will lose for a time the glory of the sacred pre- 
sence. ‘But Buddha never dies,’ says his priests, ‘he 
has merely transmigrated. He will soon re-appear 
in a body elsewhere. We must discover where he is, | 


and fetch him to his people.’ Prayers are chanted, 
and svothsayers are consulted, and then the answer 
comes, ‘Your Buddha is just born -in such or such 
a family’—generally a long way off; and grand pro- 
cessions of the authoritics of the kingdom are made 
to the abode of the young deity—oftentimes a mere 
babe—and he is brought home with great pomp and 
rejoicing. 

Seeing that all their lives these holy individuals 
have nothing to do and everything to get, it might be 
imagined to be a pleasant arrangement to find 
oneself a Buddha; ft doubtless so it is to many of 
this class, after they get old enough to appreciate the 
advantages of having somebody to do their work and 
feed them. But it is said that while they are young, 
they do not always appreciate their privileges. Boys, 
as a general thing, don’t want to be gods, they prefer 
to be boys; and sitting cross-legged, with a straight 
back, without a smile, may be very dignified, but it is 
not altogether a boyish amusement;—hence, Buddha 
has in these cases to be ‘trained up in the way he 
should go, so that, when he is old, he may not depart 
from it’—at least until he takes another body and 
begins again, when, Budd.a or no Buddha, the process 
has to be repeated. 

It is a remarkable thing what a number of people 
take to being priests when there is anything like a 
salary connected with the business. ‘The Lamas or 
priests of Buddha are not actually salaried, but they 
are supported by the gold and the silver of the devo- 
tees from the numerous regions where the faith pre 
vails. Hence a third of the people are Lamas or 
priests. Nearly every family devotes a child to the 
sacred calling. They reside in convents, as many as 
four thousand being sometimes packed together in one 
ofthese religious abodes. Of course a convent, in 
this case, is not one building but an agglomeration of 
houses built together like a lot of barnacles encrusted 
one upon the other, the temple being in the middie. 

The Buddhists hold that all diseases are caused by 
the possession of an evil spirit, who has of course to 
be ejected by the priests. These evil spirits have a 
clear eye to business, for the trouble aud expense of 
getting them out generally is nicely proportioned to . 
the wealth of the invalid If he is poor, they go out 
with a slight persuasion and a small amount of noise; 
if rich, it takes prayers and clamor enough to frighten 
any devil to hurry them off. The more pure-minded 
Lamas, however, assert this to be an imposition, but 
like, as it is with doctors elsewhere, those who 
charge most are very properly considered the most 
skilful, which of course they are in one sense if not 
in another. 

From the foregoing details, it will be seen that the dif- 
ference between theBuddhist and Brahmin creeds is very 
great. The Buddhist rejects the doctrine of caste,and ac- 
cepts only the idea of one God,his many incarnatious be- 
ing all the manifestations of the same person. The 
Buddhist, it is true, believes in the transmigration cf 

ouls. He holds that the spirits of all animals and 
men, pass from one body to auother until they reach 
perfection, when they transmigrate no more, but are 
absorbed up into the spirit of Buddha, and become 
part of the Divine Being. ‘Everything comes from 
God’ says the Buddhist, ‘and must therefore return 
sooner cr later.’ 

In this review of the curiosities of the Brahmin 
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and Buddhist faiths, we have been briefly sketching 
the faith of, perhaps, one half the human family. In 
beth religions, huge systems of priesthood prevail— 
Throughout the empire of both these creeds, the peo- 
ple are in every sense under the control of their reli- 
gious leaders. The Great Talé Lama of Thibet is the 
temporal sovereign as wellas Great High Priest of 
his order; under him, spreading far and wide, come 
spiritual governors of provinces; religious dogmas 
govern, as we have seen, the regions of Hindostan.— 
From this we learn how all-pervading and potent is 
the religions element in man. He is naturally con- 
stituted and prepared for its domain. His soul seeks 
for a religion as for its natural food; and sooner than 
not get something of the kind, he will accept any- 
thing that comes along. Hence the secret of the suc 

cess of these huge systems of priestcraft. It is not, 
as infidels have asserted, the desire of men to impose 
upon the credulity of their fellows, that has led to the 
successful establishment of such systems of error. It 
is an inherent faculty in the human breast which, when 
uncorrupted, calls not only for a God, but for an or- 
ganized system from his hand, that has led untold 
millions to grasp at anything that bore that shape.— 
The systems of Brahma and Buddha are perhaps as 
good as the mental condition of their followers could 
allow them to appreciate. It is a pleasant theory of 
ours—and fur which we are alone responsible—that 
possibly such faiths are permitted to prevail among 
these races as being those out of which they can get 
the most pleasure, and such as are,with all their faults, 
the least like edged tools to them. Anyway, they 
will pass away some day, and the instincts of love to 
the Creator and the desire to please him which have 
facilitated the growth of these gigantic errors will 
then be put to a nobler use. 


Norr.— Correspondence is invited from our friends, 


GENERAL Nor'’or.—Should any of our subscribers be overlooked in the 
delivery of the Magazine, we shall be thankful if they will call at our office 
- procure it for themselves; aod we will see that they are attended to in 

uture. 

A Former Mrruonisr—Stioald know that the Methodist or Wesleyan 
body is profe-sedly un offshoot ,of the Church of Englund. Wesley him- 
always acknowledged the episcopal anthority. Hence ala:ge number 
of the ar preachers of his church consider themselves, tw-day. euduwed 
with authority te direct the laity. The undue exercixe of this supposed 
authority, in ——— within a few years, led to a serious breach in that 
‘*household of taith;" and resulted in a huye eplit and a society of Re- 

ng et ist » in England, disappeared, veu 
te bickerings and dissenalona, 

xon.—The English is called a “limited mon- 
archy.” and it is such a veKy limited monarchy that, with the exception of 
the fact thar the executive holds the posirion for fife instead of a limited 
period. it mlzht almost be .ermed Republican, for the people rule to a very 
greatextent. In nngland a cabinet that fails to pass any measure pat 
for h by the government i« expected tu resign, and the Qneen has to bow 
tw this expression of the pupular will, and change her advisers #s often as 
required, There is no country in the world where the g«vernment is 
of ener dictated by the people than in England. There has been but one 
d-awback to this, and that bas been the limitation of the suffrage, but that 
is being extended, and will, doubtless, soon be universal. 

PHREENOLOGY.— Phrenology is, doubtless, true in its general features.— 
Not being proficient, however, we cannot answer for the correctness of 
the exact localities assigned the various ns. A few things we have 
verified, and of these alene we speak. For instance, we have invariably 
fouud men with bumpy ridges over the evebrows were excellent in matters 
of detail, as to colour, size,dates,ete ; while others deficient in these features 
were not thus gifted. Persons with fall projecting eyes have always been, 
80 far as our acquaintance has gone, free of speech, and abandanc in 
language. While others with emall eyes, set back under projecting b.ows 
have generally been slow of sp-ech. Again, men of narrow heads with 
the top regions very high in proportion to the breadth, have generally 
been apiritual-y minded. but not very prac ical men While others with a 
brow bare to the brain have in most cases.b—en endowed with a capacitv 
for turning thie world to considerable acconnt. We caanvt answer for 

mathema ical ex:.ctness of the avatem. but its correctness on these 
and similar points has often excited our atientivn. Every one must jucge 
fur himself on this subject. 


EXTRACI? FROM HUUsE MINUTES OF LEGIS- 


LATIVE ASSEMBLY, G. 8. L. CITY, JAN. 17th, 
1868. 


“Mr. Wricut moved that the Hon. Edw ard Higgins, Secre- 
tary of the Territory, be officially and respectfully requested 
to furnish each member and officer of this Legislative Assem- 
bly with one copy of the Uran Magazive, in addition to the 
publications already on our desks. Seconded and carried.” 


NOTES AND COMMENTS 


BY 


“OUR HIRED MAN.” 


Tne NeGcro Qcestion.—The world at large has long been 
anxious to discover our views on the Negro question. We give 
our ideas reluctantly, fearing that they will produce too great 
a commotion in the public mind. Still the world mast know 


them sooner or later. In a word, then, we think a great deal 
of the negro race—we think about them, in fact, much oftener 
than we want. We consider them far superior to the white 
race in many respects. They make better mummies than we 
do. They will take a better polish, and their heels will stand 
more roasting than those of any white man alive. They have 
an indisputable right to the suffrage, particularly as it is well 
known that fur ages in their own country they have always 
been considered equal at Tuk Potts. In fact, were they only 
there at present we should go in for their enjoying unlimited 
equal rights with the King of Dahomey, “or any other man.” 
and so long as they stopped there we would abolish all dis- 
tinctions of color or race for evermore. Iynorant and prejn- 
diced persons, is is true, object to Ethiopians governing the 
white race, on the ridiculons ground that they are not used to 
the business. Just as if they conld not develope their great 
governmental gifts spontaneonsly without special cultivation as 


mules do kicking. Because their natural amiability of charac- « 


ter, as a race, in compliance with a polite invitation to visit 
thiscountry, has led them to come ‘here and wait npon the 
white man for over half a century, it is supposed that a 
cannot now govern him just as well. We say, away with suc 
ignorance! Hurrah for Negro Suffrage and the reign of the 
Pharaohs !! 


Porrricatt.y attempt to discover the politics of 


“Our Hired Man,” has been made. There is clearly an inten- 
tion to learn whether he is a “sonthern fire-eater,” a “northern 
mud-sill,” or a western “pork-packer,” but he isa cautions man 
and not to be caught. He is asked the question, “In case 
General Washington was alive now. what would be his feelings?” 
After serious and prolonged deliberation, “Our Hired Man,” 
taking into consideration the present crisis—with the President 
as he is—with Stanton as he isn’t—with Congress as it onght to 
be—with Cragin as he oughtn't—is decidedly of opinion that, 
was Washington alive now, in all probability—be’d very much 
wish he wasn’t. 


’Eu.—We cannot tell .why all dogs don’t cet regis-° 
tered, wear collars, or die. We do krow. however, that if we 
were a dog and wore a collar. and we saw another dog who 
wore no collar, and yet wasn’t collared by those whose right 
it is to ‘collar’ all dogs that are nncollared, we should object 
to wearing a collar which didn’t save us from being collared 
any more than dogs who wore no collar. Such treatment 
would certainly raise our choler toa frichtfnl degree. The 
subject, however, is a very deep one, and cannot be discussed 
in a single number. | : 
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AN OBSCURE PASSASE IN GARIBALDI’S LIFE. 


{From ‘Every Saturday.”) 

“During Garibaldi’s short and brilliant campaign in Northern 
Lombardy, in 1859, he marched on Como, to drive out Gen. 
Urban and the Austrians under his command. But when Gari- 
baldi drew near the town he was extremely embarrassed to de- 
cide upon his next move, for be knew neither the enemy’ 
strength nor positions. While he was in the midst of this per- 
plexity, a most beautiful young girl, and brilliant horsewoman, 
entered his camp. She came to speak to him. She had auda- 
ciously made her way, on horseback, through General Urban’s 
lines and vanguard, to bring him the desirable information. 
This dazzling apparition was none other than Ginseppina Rai- 
mondi, daughter of the Marquis Raimondi, one of the wewlthi- 
est and noblest landowners of Lombardy. 

Garibaldi could not avert the deep impression made on him 
by this heroic action and by the bewitching beauty of the he- 
roine. Although he is very far from being a lady’s man, and 
while his life, full of perils, fatigues and combats, has shielded 
him from the power of woman's fascinating blandishments, he 
is nowise insensible to their seductions and undisputed charms. 
No well-endowed man could be insensible to these prevailing 
enchantments; and I never saw a man so fully and so admira- 
bly endowed as Garibaldi. Besides, be must have discovered 
that Giuseppina Raimondi (who was deeply agitated in the 
presence of Italy’s legendary hero) returned him all the admi- 
ration he gave her. The wonderful deeds of that great war- 
rior, and the heroism of that young girl, exercised a common 
magnetism on each other. The necessities of war temporarily 
broke this charm, but the mysterious and electric thread was 
soon afterwards reknitted at Como. 

After Garibaldi had driven the Austrians to Brescia, (where 
the gallant Turr was so severely wounded at the battle of 
Castel ne Dolo), he retired to his friend Valerio’s house at 
Como. Garibaldi’s stay at Como was prolonged by an acci- 
dent. He rode a very high spirited horse one day, which ran 
away and placed his lite in great peril. Valerio said to me, in 
speaking about it: ‘Any other man would have been killed; 
but Garibaldi, with bis. extraordinary coolness, managed to 
guide the horse to an angle of a wall, where he broke his head, 
while the rider escaped with a serious contusion.” The atten- 
tions, kind offices, and assiduous nursing of the Raimondi fami- 
ly, and especially of Ginseppina Raimondi, were showered upon 

invalid. Everybody knows that nothing is more favorable 
to~budding love than illness and convalescence. Love at last 
really pervaded the hero's soul, and evidently it was fully 
shared by the heroine who kindled it. A man must be insen- 
sible and stoical, indeed, if he is not touched by the constant 
resence and continual tender attentions of such a nurse. 
When convalescence had advanced so far that the illustrions 
invalid wae able to leave the house. he was invited to enjoy 
the quiet and pure air of the Villa Raimondi. He accepted the 
invitation. He went there often. Gradually his heart became 
deeper and deeper in love with that lovely face which daily 
smiled brighter and beamed with greater sympathy on bim. 
At last matters reached such a point that he was unable to en- 
tertain the least doubt about her desire—if not clearly ex- 
pressed, at least clearly indicated—to become his wife. After 
the conversation in which she conveyed this desire, he wrote 
this memorable note as soon as he reached h ume: 


“Miss GroseprIna Ratwonovt: 
“You are young. beautiful, noble, wealthy, fascinating. I 
am ugly, poor, Vulgar, and jealous. How then can you love 


GaARIBALDI.”’ 


Since the commencement of the world, he who has attempt- 
ed to thwart the whims or desires of a woman, has but lost his 
pains. Obstacles only exasperate her. Giuseppina Raimondi 

rsisted more than ever in her resolution of marrging Gori- 

di. The Marquis, her father. made no objectiou. Garibal- 
di—who would have asted otherwise?—yielded to the gentle 
eurrent, and floated whither it pleased to bear him. It was to 
marriage. The wedding-day was appointed. 

The fortune of the Marquis Raimondi was estimated at 
$4,000,000. Garibaldi characteristically stipulated, as the con- 
dition six qua Non of his marriage, that his future wife should 


receive no dowry. 


_ As the wedding-day drew near, an indescribable sombre 
shadow darkened everything. Giuseppina seemed the victim 
of secret conflicts, and, despite paroxysms of feverish anima- 


tion, was evidently most sad at heart. Garibaldi, himself 
vaguely agitated — maybe vaguely warned —was uneasy, 
thoughtful. Giuseppina was ill on the wedding-day, and he, 
morally, was sick as she. When she quitted the church where 
the priest married them, she: went to the bridal-chamber pre- 
pared in Valerio’s house. She was seriously ill 

The wedding breakfast was spread down stairs, and the 
guests were sitting sadly down to table, when a letter was 
brought to Garibaldi. He withdrew into an adjoining room to 
read the voluminous memoir which the envelope covered. 
When he reappeared, his eyes glared; his cheeks were paler 
than a corpse’s. He hastened to the chamber where bis sick 
bride lay. What then took place? I know not. Loud voices 
were heard, but everybody in the breakfast-room was rather 
disposed to close his ears than listen, for every one of them 
apprebended some misfortune. The scene in the bridal-chamber 
lasted a long time. When Garibaldi did at last appear, bis 
face was completely undone. He said to his daughter, “Kiss 
Valerio. We must be off.” He did not add another word, ex- 
cept “I have forbidden her from ever assuming my name. If 
she vivlates my order, woe betide her!” ; 

Off he went to Caprera. 

It need scarcely be said, no one ever dared qnestion Gari- 
baldi upon this subject; nevertheless, the substance of these 
incidents soon became public. The denunciation—whether 
calumnious or true—was written by the Marquis , anear 
kinsman of the Ruimondi family. He had seen Garibaldi al- 
most every day since his engagement to Giuseppina Raimondi; 
but bad not said one word to him on the subject. The moment 
he saw Garibaldi married, he sent the latter a formal denunci- 
ation of the woman to whom he was united by an indissoluble 
tie. What could have been the motiye for such ignoble and 
strange behavior? It has been explained by the interest the 
Marquis has to prevent an heir being born to the Rai- 
mondi family. He is the heir expectant to a portion of the 
Raimondi estates. Had Giuseppina Raimondi borne a child, 
the estates would have gone to her chi'd. If the Marquis 
waited until after the celebration of the marriage to de- 
nounce Giuseppina, it was intentionally. He wished to see her 
a irrevocably in marriage, that she might not marry an- 
other. 

Giuseppina Raimondi seeing her glorious husband would 
never forgive her, eloped with Caroli, the person respectin 
whom the Marquis had slandered her. They assume 
false names, and went abroad, They concealed their melan- - 
choly happiness in Switzerland. Their secret was kept for six 
months; but they were recognized at Fribourg, where they had 
resided for a short time. The people broke their windows and 
threw stones at them. He carried ber back to Como. She re- 
turned to her father’s house overwhelmed with shame. nigh 
heart-broken, half dead. Caroli rejoined his regiment. He was 
at once put into Coventry; everybody gave him the cold should- 
€r; every finger was pointed scornfully at him. No man could 
stand that life. He quitted the army, and when the last Polish 
insurrection occurred, he, with Nullo and a handful of other 
Italian volunteers, joined the Polish insurgents. Nullo was 
killed. Caroli was not so fortunate. He was made prisoner 
and carried to Siberia. There this handsome young fellow, 
the heir of millions of dollars, accustomed from his cradle to 
all the comforts, all the pleasures, all the luxuries of life. died 
of ill treatment, want, poverty, and privations. He was not 
quite eight-and-twenty years old. 

Garibaldi returned to Caprera with a lacerated and bleeding 
heart. But Italy svon summoned him to her service, and she 
bealed his wounds. Patriotism, duty, danger, sojaced him. 
Glory rewarded him. One very remarkable and very commen- 
dable fact is, that when this mournful incident occurred, not 
one single Italian newspaper—not even “L’Armonia”’ nor “Le 
Campanile,” the most ardent clerical organs of the Peninsula— 
ventured upon the least pleasantry about this domestic calamity. 

When Garibaldi saw Como last summer, his heart must hare 
been agitated by two souvenirs of a widely different nature: 
His brilliaat and triumphal entrance into it in 1859—and his 
marriage; for he possesses a heart as insensible to age as his 
fame and his arm, 


A Cure Miser.—A gentleman called on a rich miser and 
found him at the table endeavoring: to catch a fly. Presently 
he succeeded in entrapping one, which be immediately put in- 
to the sugar-bow!. and shut down the cover. The gentleman 
asked for an explanation.of thissingular sport. “I'll tell you,” 
replied the miser, a triumphant grin overspreading his counte- 
nance as he spoke, “I want to ascertain if the servants steal 
the sugar.”’ 
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| A SKATING ADVENTURE IN NORWAY. 
{From the Albion } 

Pleasant is it to have only a swaill piece of water to skate on, 
if the ice be good, and there are a few companions with you; 
but how is that ploasure enbanved when you are skating on a 
Norwegian fjord, or on one of the large inland lakes with 
which Norway abounds. 

I was one of a party, seme of six or seven young Nor- 
wegian and English students. It was our intention to skate 
down the fjord to a village about twenty miles distant from 
Christiania, and then to retura on the ice by moonlight. 

It was a lovely morning when we set out. The sky was of a 
deep azure blue, equalling in intensity and clearness any | 
have ever witnessed in more southern climes; the ice was all 
that the most fastidions member of the Skating Club could 

ibly desire; and the feeling that it was not less than three 
feet in thickness, and that there were no dangerous springs bere 
and there, did not render it the less agreeable. 

Swiftly we sped along, a gentle breeze from the north kindly 
assisting us, stopping every now and then to passa word or 
two with some solitary fisherman, camped out on the ice, un- 
der the lee of a piece of sail cloth rigged upon poles. The 
fish seemed to be hungry, judging by the quantity of whiting 
and small cod some of them had i their baskets. Presently an 
“ice-sbhip” passed us with the velocity of an express-train. I 
had never seen one before; and as many of your readers, doubt- 
less, have never even heard of such vessels, I will briefly de- 
scribe the one that passed us. It was constructed exactly like 
an ice-plough—that is, of a triangular shape. and ran on skates. 
It carried one large square sail, which could be taken in by 
letting gu the rope that held it. Indeed, this is the only way of 
stopping these ships, and thus a voyage in them is frequently 
attended with danger and loss of life; for should one come un- 
awares near the end of the ice, and the wind be high, the only 
chance of salvation is to throw one’s self out on to the ice, 
and rixk a broken head, or a dangerous concussion, rather 
than to be carried out into the open water. 

After a pleasant journey of three or four hours (for we took 
it coully, remembering that we should have the wind against 
us on our return), we airived at our destination at about one 
6’c.ock, need I say, ravenously hungry. How excellent the 
hot coffee was—how piquant the smoked salmon—how fragrant 
the cigar, and how exhilarating the little dash of cognac! 
Thus the time quickly passed; and it was with a feeling akin to 
reluctance that we quitted the warm room of the village sta- 
tiou for the open fjord once more. And so we set off on our 
homeward jourvey. not quite so merry, perhaps, as when we 
had started, for the sun was down, the wind in our faces. and 
wea little stiff. Still we went gaily on, at “half speed,” and 
were disagreeably surprised, when about balf our journey was 
completed. to perceive a dense fog gradually stealing over the 
ice. On and on it came, till at last we were envelope@ in an 
impenetrable mist. Then, for the first time, it flashed across 
our minds that we were in a fix. How were we to steer? 
There was no longer a star whereby to shape our course; in- 
deed, the whole sky was shut oat from view. What was to be 
done? Wiser far had we retraced our steps to the village we 
had left. and passed the night there; but we did not like the 
idea. and determined to brave it out. 

Need 1 say that we were soon as completely lost as any 
hunter ever was on trackless prairie or boundless forest. And 
yet there was something to guide us—the wind; by keeping it 
on a certain quarter of our faces, we trusted, if it bad not 
shifted a point or two since morning, that we were going at 
east in the right direction. But why had we no compass with 
us? Ab! why had we not? 

‘Keep close together.” shonted our leader, as we followed 
each other in single file, “and mind the holes in the ice!”’ 

There was another danger; for the holes the fishermen made 
in the morning might not be strong enough to bear a man’s 
weight by night; and though not big enough to let one through, 
& broken leg might be the result of getting into one of them 
unawares. Meanwhile the ‘og grew denser and denser, till at 
length we were obliged to sold on by euch other’s coat tails, 
somewhat after the fashion of a scaling party up Mont Blanc. 
We had been already five hours on the ice, and ought to have 
been home by that time, had we steered rightly. But there 
were no signs of human life near; not a sound was to be heard, 
_ though we often halted. and strained our ears to catch the 
| voice of some fisherman or other who might be returning home 

late from his work. A deathly. ominous silence prevailed. 


“Well, we are lost,” said our leader; “God only knows 
where we are!” 


Now, to be lost out on an open fjord, with the thermometer 


down twenty degrees below zero, and witb a keen north wind 
biowing—to feel that fatal drowsiness stealing over one, which, 
if given way to, would prove asleep of death, is by no means 
an agreeable predicament to be in. Moving we must keep, no 
matter in what direction—resting would prove fatal; and so we 
kept on, hoping we were in the right course still. Presently, 
we distinctly. heard the roaring of a distant cascade; we stopped, 
and held a consultation. 

“Stay! I have it.” said our leader; “that is the —— Foss we 
can hear, and this, therefore, is the —— Creek. Back, baek, 
for your lives!” For he knew that this was the most dangerous 
ground to be on; it was, in fact, the frozen surface of —— 
River we were stunding upon, the current of which was so 
fierce that the ice there was always unsafe. Fear lent speed to 
our skates, and we.did not pause till the sound of the falling 
water had faded from the senses, 

One good, however, resulted from this incident; it enabled 
us, as we thought, to shape our course for the town. Alas! the 
hope was a vain one; fur after skating for a couple of hours 
more, we could still perceive no signs of home. It was getting 
serions. Midnight was already past; anxious friends would be 
awaiting us at home. I was so fatigued, and so worn out, that 
I could scarcely get en. I begged and prayed them to let me 
lie down on the ice, if only for a moment. “No, not for a 
second!” shouted our Jeader. ‘Pull him up, pull him up!” for 
I was flinging myself down on the ice. A drop of brandy re- 
vived me; I verily believe it saved my life. 

Presently, throngh the gloom, we espied a number of dull- 
looking lights, Was it the town? No, for they were moving. 
Were they phantom lights, then? No, thank God, kindly hu- 
man forms were behind them. We were saved! “Hurrah!” we 
shouted—‘hurrah!” and the lights came nearer and nearer; 
and in a few minutes we Were among a crowd of people, whom 
our friends in town had got to accompany them, to try and 
save the missing ones. We were atill eight miles from town; 
and I verily believe that bad the searching party not fallen in 
with us as they did. seven frozen corpses would have been 
found on the ice next morning. 


CURIOUS NATUBAL FACULTY. 


(from the Phrenological Journal. | 


Heinrich Zschokke, the philosopher, a copious writer and a 
man of unimpeachable veracity, whose works have enjoyed a 
great degree of popularity, describes in his antobiograpby the 
possession by himself of a very curious faculty or power. He 


ys: 

“It has happened to me sometimes on my first meeting with 
strangers, as I listened silently to their discourse, that their 
former life, with many trifling circumstances therewith con- 
nected, or frequently some particular scene in that life, has 
passed quite involuntarily, and as it were dream-like, yet per- 
fectly distinct, before me. - 

‘During this time I usually feel so entirely absorbed in the 
contemplation of the strangers life, that at last 1 no longer see 
clearly the face of the unknown, wherein I undesignedly read, 
nor distinctly bear the Voices of the speakers, which before 
served in some measure @8 a commentary to the text of their 
features. For a long time I held such visions as delusions of 
the fancy, and the more so as they showed me even the dress 
and motions of the actors, rooms, furniture, and other acees- 
sories. By the way of jest, I once, in a familiar circle at 
Kirchberg, related the secret history of a seamstress, who had 
just left the room and the house. I had never seen her before 
in my life; people were astonished, and laughed, but were not 
to be persuaded that I did not previously know the relations 
of which I spoke; for what I had uttered was the literal truth. 

“I on my part was no less astonished that my dream-pictures 
were confirmed by the reality. I became more attentive to the 
subject, and, when propriety admitted it, I would relate te 
those whose life thus passed before me the subject of my 
visions, that I might thereby obtain confirmation or refutation 
of it. It was invariably ratified, not without consternation on 
their part. I myself had less confidence -in this mental jug- 
gling. So often as I revealed my visionary gifts to any new 
person, 1 regulasly expected to hear the answer—It wes not 
80 


“I felt a secret shudder when my auditors replied that it was 
true, or when their astonishment betrayed my accuracy before 
they spoke. Instead of many,I will mention one example, 
which pre-eminently astonnded me. One fair day, in the city 
of Waldshut, I entered an inn (the Vine) in company with two 
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young student foresters; we were tired with rambling throngh 
the woods. We supped with a numerous society at the table 
d‘hote, where the guests were making very merry with the 
onc omg and eccentricities of the Swiss, with Mesmer’s 

agnetism, Lavater’s Physiognomy, etc. One of my com- 

anions, whose national pride was wounded by their mockery, 

gged me t> make some reply, particularly to a handsome 
young man who sat opposite us, and who had allowed himself 
extraordinary license. 

“This man’s former life was at that moment presented to my 
mind. I turned to him, and asked whether he would answer 
me candidly if { related to him some of the most secret pas- 
sages of his life, I knowing as little of him personally as he 
did of mé? That wonld be going a littie further, I thonght, 
than Lavater did with his Physiognomy. ,.He promised, if I 
were correct in my information, to admit it frankly. I then 
related what my-vision had shown me, and the whole company 
were made acquainted with the private history of the young 
merchant: his school years, bis youthful errors, and lastly, 
with a fault committed in reference to the strong-box of his 
principal. I described to him the uninhabited room, with 
whitened walls, where, to the right of the browa door, on a 
table, stood a black money-box, etc. A dead silence prevailed 
during the whole narration, which I alone occasionally inter- 
rupted by inquiring whether [ spoke the truth. The startled 
young man confirmed every particular, and even what I had 
scarcely expected, the last-mentioned. 

“Touched by his candor, 1 shook hands with him over the 
table, and said no more. He asked my name, which | gave 
him, and we remained together talking till past miduight. He 
is probably still jiving!” 


PORTRAIT GALLERY. 
THE PRINCE IMPERIAL OF FRANCE. 


The Prince Imperial of France was born March 16th, 1856, 
and consequently is now in his tweifth year. He is said to be 
a very clever little boy—consideribly mvure advanced in his 
studies than boys of his age usnally are. His parents proba- 
bly spare no pains in the education of his intellect, and may 
ruin his prospects by over-taxing his brain. The Emperor a 
while ago gave his son a small printing-press and a font of 
type, and encouraged him to study or amuse himself with the 
art of “composition,” so that now he is said to set type pretty 
well. Some reports of the little Prince’s conversations and 
sayings, if not exaggerations, evince unusual precocity. At 
the late distribution of prizes to exhibitors in the great Expo- 
sition the Prince rendered himself conspicuous. Whether the 
performance had been previously arranged or not, we cannot 
say. The Emperor occupied the chair of honor, and with bis 
owa hand was distributing the awards. One of the prizes had 
been awarded by the judges to the Emperor for an excellent de- 
sign for cottages for the poor. When the Emperor came to his 
own name on the list, he paused, as if perplexed what te do. 
It did not appear proper for him to present his prize to himself. 
After a momentary silence, the little Prince Imperial jumped 
up, aad grasping the prize, gracefully handed it to his father. 
The Emperor swiled most pleasantly, and took the prize from 
the hands of the youthful Prince, who resumed his seat amid 
thunders of app!ause from the concourse of spectators. 

It appears froin the foliowing anecdote, told by one of the 
Paria gossips of a London paper, that the Prince is kept io 
remarkably good order by his tutors. He was taking his riding 
lessons the other day; the child rode round the ring leaning to 
the off-side of his pony, instead of towards the centre of the 
circle. His equerry, M. Bachon, desired him to ride as usual. 
The Prince paid no attention. “Monseigneur,” said M. Bachon, 
“I beg of you to ride in the proper position, otherwise I shall 
have to take you of your pony.”’ The child did not seem to 
hear. M. Bachon went up to him, stopped the pony, and quiet- 
ly lifted the Prince off his saddie. Monseigneur coolly lay flat 

own on the sand, and there he stayed. M. Bachon toid him if 
he did not get up, be would make the pony walk over him. 
Upon this he got np and was very obedient during the rest of 
the lesson. However. the Emperor came inéo the school just 
as this scene was nearly over. As as the child saw bis father, 
“Papa, Bachun forced me to’— “What? You say Bachon?”’ 
“Yes, pupa: Bachon.”? “Say Monsieur RBachon,’’ replied the 
Emperor. The child did not utter another word. The Em- 
peer. on hearing from the equerry what had happene:l, in- 
his son that M. Bachoa had been pertectly right, and 


had acted in accordance with his express orders. Next day the 
Prince was out riding, and suddenly stopped his horse, and 
said, “‘M. Bacoon, will you allow me to cail you *Bacbon’ when 
we are alone?” “No, Monseigueur; your father furbid you to 
do so.” “Yes; but when we are quite alone, nobody will 
know anything about it.” “Well, yes; but only when we are 
quite alone.” 


GOSSIP OF THE DAY. 


A story in respect'to the Sultan while in France has been 
amusing the Parisians. It seems that the Sultan was contiou- 
ally besieged by crowds of lady visitors, including many of 
high rank, wherever he went. Some fellow drew up a letter. 
which he sent to a number of the most distinguished ladies of 
this class, which he gravely signed *‘Mustapba Pasba.”’ or some- 
thing of that kind, in which be stated that his Majesty bad bs 


ceived their very amiable offer to become a member of 
harem, but upon due consideration, with many thanks, 
must decline. The unappeasable condition of the ladies in 
question may be imagined. 

Another avecdote of the Sultan, but one in which he is sup- 
posed really to have played a part, is now circulating. ‘Car- 
dinal Ranschew, so it is related, in an audience which he bad 
of the Sultan, begged his Majesty to do semething for the 
amelioration of the position of Christians in his dominions. 
‘Even at the present time,’ said the Cardinal, ‘every Christian 
is termed dog.’ ‘That is true,’ replied the Sultan, ‘but as a 
set-off to this, here in Vienna every second or third dog in the 
streets is called Sultan.’ ” 

The military officials in Vienna have been ordered to exam- 
ine into the documents relating to the last imperial funeral 
which took place in Austria, and to nute with exactitude all the 
ceremonies, etc. It is believed that this measure has reference 
to a grand funeral to be prepared for the body of the Emperor 
Maximilian. 

The following story is being told of the King of Prussia by 
the London papers. “The Kiog. who, is passing a few weeks 
at Ems, was smoking his cigar the other evening in the Kur- 
haus, wher a young Wallachian, unacquainted with the King’s 
person, stopped him on the stairs and asked him very politely 
for alight. His Majesty at once held out bis cigar. but as the 
Wallachian was lighting bis own from it, he found himself snd- 
denly seized by the King’s two orderly officers, who were 


| alarmed and surprised at the improper familiarity of the yonng 


man. The King at once ordered the culprit to be released. 
When the Wallacbian discovered the liberty he had taken, he 
was struck dumb, and left Eins that same evening. 


PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


i TO EMPTY A GLASS UNDER WATER. 

Fill a wine-giass with water, place over its mouth a card, 
ko as to prevent the water from escaping, and put the glass, 
mouth downwards, into a basin of water. Next, remove the 
card, and raise the glass partly above the surface, but keep its 
mouth below the surface, so that the glass still remains com- 
pletely filled with water. Then insert one end of a quill or 
reed in the water below the mouth of the glass, and blow gent- 
ly at the other end, when air will ascend in. bubbles to the 
highest part of the glass, and expel the water from it; and. if 
you continue to blow throw the quill, all the water will be 
emptied from the glass, which will be filled with air. 


GAMES WITH NUMBERS, 
Let a person think of a number, say - = = 6 
1. Let him multiply itby3 - - - 18 
2. Add I - - - - - 19 
3. Multiply by 3 - - . - - - 57 
4. Add to this the number thonght of - ~~ - - 63 
Let him infurm yon the what is mumber produced; it will 
always end with 3. Strike off the 3, and intorm him tbat he 
thonght of 6. 


ANOTHER METHOD. 
Suppose the nnmber thought of tobe - - - 6 
1. Lethimdoubleit - - - + - - Wg 


2. Add 4 ©" eff 
3. Multiply by 5 - 80 


5. Multiply by 10 - - - - : - 920 


Let him inform you what is the number produced. You 
must In every case subtiact 3.0; the remainder is, in this ex- 
ample, 600; strike off the two ciplers, and announce 6 as the 
number thought of. 


— 
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LESSONS IN FRENCH. 


LESSON I.—CONTINUED. 

Now f.r the sound of the letters in words:—A has 
generally the tone of our ain bar, EF is not heard at 
all, unless marked with an accent, at the end of words 
of two syllables and upwards. When pronounced, it 
has three sounds—lst, if not marked with an accent, 
it is like our win fur: 2d, with the sharp or accute 
accent (‘), it is like our a in day. 3d, with the grave 
accent ‘3 it is like our eé in set. : 

The J has generally the sound of ee. The O is pro- 
nounced like ours in go. The U is, as we have al- 
ready described, the same, except befere an or m 
out of the alphabet as in it, and remains the grand 
touchstone by which Frenchmen can detect even the 
accomplished foreign speakers of their language.— 
Their y is like their 7. All the other letters are con- 
sonants, and in words, sound like our own, excepting 
the g, the j and the ¢. Unlike us, they make the g 
soft before eand ¢. See below, the word général, in 
our examples. Their j is as we have explained when 
talking of the alphabet. And, finally, their ¢ has this 
peculiarity, that, when followed by two vowels, the 
first being an t, it has the sound of our s: as action, 
pronounced ‘uksee-on(g). One general rule is neces- 
sary to be mentioned: no consonant ending a word is 
sounded at all, except c, f, / and r, and in a very sub- 
dued manner, the consonant g; as loup, pronounced 
‘loo, The exception to this rule is, where the word 
ending with the consonant be fullowed by a word 
commencing with a vowel, or with an mute: as fait-il,- 
pronounced ‘fate-eel.’ And again, the exception to this 
exception is in the French word et,(meaning‘and’) ;the 
t is never sounded in that word, which is always pro- 
nounced ‘eh.’ Many persons in teaching French 
omit this necessary caution. All the other letters 
in French have their natural sounds, and not those 


variations and arbitrary irregularities with which Eng- 


lish letters puzzle foreigners. 


MISTAKES IN SPEAKING CORRECTED. 


‘I expect the books were sent yesterday.’ This is 
wrong, because we expect that only which is yet in 
the future. You may expect that the books will be 
sent to-morrow, or next week, or next year, but you 
think, conclude or suspect that they were sent yester- 
day, or last week, or last year. : 


‘I never resort to corporeal punishment,’ the school-. 


rome said; but he meant corporal [See the diction- 
ary. 

‘Mr. Murray learned me grammar.’ He may have 
taught you; but you have hardly learned grammar yet. 
ae teacher teaches; and the pupil learns, or should 
earn. 

Use the word pupil instead of scholar in speaking 
of one who receives instruction from a teacher. It is 
better to use the word scholar only in the sense of a 
‘man of letters’ or a ‘learned man.’ 

‘I seldom or ever sce her.’ Say seldom or never, 
or seldom if ever. 

‘I propose to offer a few hints on conversation,’ Mr. 
Peabody says, in his Address. He might as well 
have said, “I offer to offer a few hints.’ He should 
have said, [ purpose, ete. 

‘Without you study, you will not learn.” Unless 
you study, ete. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO MECHANICS, 


In this Depart ment, we shall not only seek to give instructions to Me 
chan.cs and Artists, but to furvish hints and suyye-tions useful to all 
iutending to provide thenweives with durable, comfurtable and economi- 
cal homes, 


CEMENT WORK. 

Very excellent cement has already been manufac- 
tured in small quantities in this city. Anticipating 
an early and extensive use of this material, we pre- 
sent some instructions respecting it. : 

Great objections are sometimes urged against the 
use of cement applied on the outside of houses or 
walls, on account of its tendency to crack ahd peel. 
Others assert that this can always be remedied by a 
proper preparation and use of the material. A pro- 
prietor of some extensive cement quarries gives the 
following directions respecting it: 

“Yirst, saturate the surface with water abundantl 
(a force-pump and hose is the best method). Second- 
ly, make a wash of liquid cement, as for inside brick 
walls, applying it with a brush, so that all small 
cavities may be entirely filled. Then spread on the 
finishing coat about a quarter of an inch in thickness, 
and made in proportions of two of sand to one of 
cement. During the -operation of putting on this 
second coat, the first coat of liquid cement should be 
kept quite damp by frequent sprinkling. After the 
cement is upon the wall, it is important that it should 
be sprinkled with water, so as to keep it damp for a 
week or two. 

“In making the mortar, care should be taken to 
have none but clean, sharp sand, free from loam and 
quick-sand—[sand that is mixed with salt or saler- 
atus will require to be well washed before’ using). 
All the cement required is just so much as will be 
sufficient to coat each particle of sand. The sand 
and cement should be thoroughly mixed before water 
is se and water should be applied to only so 
much as will be used immediately. ‘The above method 
was adopted in stuccoing the walls of a house about 
ten years since, and they are now as perfect as when 
first coated.” 

ITEMS FOR PAINTERS. 


What Colors best set off one Another—By setting 
off best, I mean their causing each other to look 
more pleasant, for two of some particular colors put 
together, or one next the other, will add much to 
the beauty of each other, as blue and gold, red and 
white, and so on; but green and black put together 
are not 5 pleasant, neither does black and umber ap- 

ar well. 

All yellows then set-off best with blacks, and blues, 
and with reds. : 

All blues set-off best with whites and yellows. 

Greens set-off well with blacks and whites. 

Whites set-off well enough with any other color. 

Reds set-off best with yellows, whites and blacks. 

Gold looks well upon a white ground, especially if 
the matter to be gilt is carved. 

Gold and black show also very well together. 

But the most splendid grounds of all others for gold, 
are vermillion red, smalt blue, and lake Jaid on alight 
ground.—Cabinet of Arts. 


“THe Lapre3’ Tasie,” which is crowded out, will be re- 
sumed next week, with full instructions for Crochet and other 
ornamental work. We hope to make “Tue TaBLE” a very 
useful and interesting department. 


an. 


